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For MONDAY, August 24, 1807. 





On the late Installation of a Grand Sanhedrim of the Fews 
in Paris. 


MONG the unexpected revolutions of the age, and the 
4X projects of the modern Charlemagne, conceived with a 
terrible audacity for the many, or with more than human soli- 
citude for the grievances of the few, was the late installation of 
«a grand sanhedrim of the wanderers of Israel, among the lively 
Parisians. 

A single preliminary observation it may be useful to make, 
for the due understanding of the genius of this sanbedrim. As 
the poems of Petronius were so very obscene, and so very ele- 
gant, that they were said to be pura impuritas, so the genius of 
this assembly is equally a pure impurity ; it is perfectly Gallic! 
After due enquiry, I can assert that the Jews in this country 
have never communicated with this sanhedrim ; its principles 
‘can never be those of an English Hebrew, whose shoulders 
were never searred by that yoke of degrading servitude which 
the French, the German, and the Italian Hebrews, have been 
doomed to endure. The recent sufferings of this unhappy 
people in those countries can almost apologise, if any thing 
could, for that apostacy from Judaism which these acts indi- 
cate; and the humiliating eloquence of their orators only 
blends with that of the vacillating nation which protects them, 
atid who address their monarchs, their directors, their consuls, 
rm their emperors, with more devotion than they do their 
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Acts of the Great Sanhedrim.* 


On.the 4th of February, 1807, a select committee of ‘nine 
members of the sanhedrim met at the hotel of M. Molé, one 
of the imperial commissioners, to verify the powers of the 
members, both rabbins and laics. 

They chose a nassy, or prince of the sanhedrim, in the per- 
son of David Siotzheim, a rabbin of Strasburgh, and of the 
department of the Lower Rhine; an abethdin, or the father of 
the rabbins; and a xaxam, or wise man. 

They appointrd three scribes, and a number of supplemen- 
tary rabbins, and laics called notables, to fill vacant places, 
The president was Abraham Furtado, a French Jew of the de- 
partment of Gironde. 


Ceremonies at the Opening. 


To give every solemnity to the opening of the grand sanhe- 
drim, prayers and ceremonies for the occasion were per- 
forme‘. 

The Jews having assembled in the synagogue, the sanhedrim 
remained on the outside, chaunting the 19th verse of Psalin 
cxvili: “ Open to us the gates of righteousness; we will go 
mto them, and we will prarse the Lord.” The reader replied 
by the following verse: “ This is the gate of the Lord, into 
which the righteous shall enter.” The sanhedrim then ad- 
vancing into the synagogue, seated themselves together, and 
the reader chaunted the 24th, 26th, and 29th verses of the 
same Psalm. They turned themselves towards the ark, where 
the rolls of the Pentateuch, or the books of the law, are depo- 
sited, and collecting themselves in silence for a few minutes, 
the doors of the ark were opened; they recited the prayer 
which confesses the unity of the Deity. An appointed rabbin 
then laid his hand on the Pentateuch, and delivered a prayer 
adapted to the oeeasion, followed by the usual ones for the so- 
vereign and imperial family, and the preservation of the ar- 
mies, victory, and peace. 

The sanhedrim now departed, to meet at their hall. 


Installation end Mode of Deliberation of the Grand Sanhedrim. 
Iiere are sixteen regulations, of which the following are the 
most remarkabic : 


When 


* The sanhedrim was originally the Jewish senate, consisting, ia 
the time of Moses, of seventy elders. ‘The judges were the supreme 
magistrates, with a legislative power granted to them by the original 
law, and to which they hada power vested in them to add at pleasure. 
As a memorial of the presence of this great legislator, they have a 
prince ot the saniedrim. who completes the number of seventy-one 
members. 
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When two delegated commissioners, drawn out of the com- 
mittee of nine, shall submit a subject for the decision of the 
grand sanhedrim, its deliberation shall be adjourned for eight 
days ; during this interval, every member of the grand sanhe- 
drim may present his observations, written and signed by him- 
self, to the committee of nine, who will make report thereon, 
to the commissioners of his majesty, and afterwards to the 
grand sanhedrim, on the eighth day; after this last report, it 
shall be immediately proceeded with, by nominal appeal (appeé 
nominal). ‘There shall never be any discussions in the grand 
sanhedrim. 

This appel nominal, by the next regulation, is explained. 
Every member is called on by name, and answers yes, or no. 
One of the secretaries notes down the affirmative votes; and 
the other, the negatives. ‘The two notes are then presented to 
the chief, who counts them, and proclaims the decision of the 
grand sauhedrim by the absolute majority of voices. 

Jn the hall of the grand sanhedrim the assembly is to form 
a semi-circle. The members shall be placed according to their 
ages; the eldest shall be seated on the left of the chief, and 
so of the rest. This semi-circle was the custom of antiquity, 
and thus formerly the sanhedrim was formed, and its members 

laced. 

The sanhedrim shall not deliberate if sixty members, at least, 
are not present at the sitting, 

First Meeting, 


On the 9th of February, 1807, was held their first meeting. 
The minister of the interior had appointed the chief of the 
sanhedrim, and the other officers. ‘The rabbin Sintzheim, the 
chief of the sanhedrim, had composed an exhortation, which 
was read in French by one of the committee of nine. Of this 
address the following are extracts : 

“ Doctors of the law, and sages of Israel! the holy ark, 
beaten by ages of storm, at length ceases to be agitated. The 
elect of the lord conjured the tempest, and the ark has entered 
into its haven. O, Israel, dry thy tears; thy God has looked 
on thee, and, touched by thy misery, he has renewed his alli- 
ance. Thanks be rendered to the hero, ever to be renowned, 
who chains the human passions while he confounds the 
pride of nations. He elevates the humble, he humiliates the. 
haughty ; a sensible image of the divinity, which pleases it- 
self by confounding the yanity of men. Minister of eternal. 
justice, all mankind are equal before him ; their rights are eter- 
nal, 
“ Contemplating on this sapreme council, my imagination 
bounds backwards over thousands of ages. I am borne away 
5 H 2 to : 
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to the era of its institution, and my heart beats with a certain 
emotion, which, doubtless, you participate with me! 
« Doctors, and sages of Isruel! broken as ye are by the 


leng attrition of the most cruel intolerance, who of us has 
heped to see so strange a miracle succeed to such long, and to: 


so many, troubles ? 

* © Confident in the mercy of the God of Israel, we shall ren- 

der ourselves wortliy of the powerful protection of our sove- 

reign, and of the confideace of all our ca-religionists (coredi- 
gionajres), who have their eyes constantly fixed on us, 

“ T humble myself before God, [ humble myself before 
man, when | consider the vast weight imposed on me. The 
particular favour of the thrice hely can alone carry me to the 
close of my career. Pure intentions, reetitude of heart, and 
the desire of performing good, can alone render us agreeable 
to God, and the hero who bus broken our chains.” 

Before I enter into an account of the doctrinal subjects agi- 
tated in this convoeation, it is necessary to notice some parts 
of the preamble to their decrees. It is well known. that the 
children of Israel, in the due performance of their rites and 
ceremonies, have found an unconquerable difficulty to preserve 
them, and at the same time to mingle with their Christian fel- 
low-subjects. Their political situation, therefore, has always 
béen at varianee with their religious dispositions. How are 
they to conciliate the irreconcilable? This difficulty, after 
having existed nearly two thousand years, the Parisian sanhe- 
drim has not considered as such. By the simple principle, 
that part of the laws of Moses are a political institution, they 
eet rid of their ritual, whieh, like a rock, divided them from 
Chiistians ; and by consenting to acknowledge, “ that the su- 
preme law is the law of the state in which they reside,” they 
annihilate, by this convenient invention, whatevér they think 
proper. But it is the creed of the Jew that fis Jaws are ime 
preseriptible, and impossible to alter; since the Pentatench was 
the inspiration of the divinity, by his servant Moses. ‘This 
belief is grounded on this precept, Dent. c. xvii. v. 11. “ Thou 
shalt not depart from the thing which they shall tell thee, right 
or left ?” 

We are informed by this preamble, that their dogmas may 
be conciliated with the civil laws, under which they live, and 
do net separate the Jew from the society of other men : 

That the divine law, the precious inheritance of their an- 
eestors, contains religious ordinances and political ordinances. 

That religious ordinances are, from their nature, absolute, and 
iudependent of circumstances and times. 

That political ordinances are not ; that their government was 
designed for the Israelites in Palestine, when they had their 
kings, their pontiff, and their magistrates. ‘These oo 
when 
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when the people cease to be a nation. An assembly of the 
doctors of the Jaw can alone determine what may be vejected ; 
and if former savhedrims have not assumed this power, it 
was because political circumstances were! not dayourybie to, 
them ! iff 

“ In. virtue of the right with which a sanhedriim invests a 
eonvocation of the doctors of the age, they have the power to, 
decree according to the present urgencies, what observance is 
fo be paid to laws, either written or traditional ;. and, in, conser 
quénte, the present:sanhedrim lay down, ds their first princi< 
ple, that an entire obedience be: pad to thelaws of the siate in 
all civil and politi¢al matters.” 

The three first doctrinal decisious were on polygamy, di+ 
vorce, and marriage. a | ' 1 2 

The grand sanhedrim declares; that polygamy, admitted by 
the law of Moses, is only asimple or conditional faculty ; that 
the doctors inade it subordinate ‘to the husband’s. foitune, in 
ease it was sufficient to supply the necessities of, more than one 
wife; that from the first time of the dispersion of ahe Israelites 
in the east, they acknowledged the necessity of barmonizing 
their customs with the civil laws ofthe states in. which they 
established themselves:; and that this usage being abolished in 
almost every European nation, it is prohibited to marry a se+ 
cond wife during the life-time of the first. 

The divorce, permitted by the law of Moses, is only valid ine 
asmuch as it operates the entire dissolution of every tie even 
of a civil nature; but as, according to the civil code which 
they decree must govern every Israelite as a Frenchman or an 
Italian, no divorce is completed ‘till the court of law -has 
awarded its sentence ; consequently the Mosaic divorce has 
ceased to have a fall effect on both parties, ’till the civil authoy 
rity has dissolved the conjugal bond. If, therefore, any rabbin 
shall assist in making a divorce, independent of the civil code, 
he violates the present religious statute, and shall cease to exer- 
cise his rabbinical fanctions. : 

That marriages shall be contracted according to the civil 
codes of France and Ital’, and no rabbin shall assist at a mar- 
riage which the’ civil officer does not first allow. Further, in 
respect td thé inter-marriages of Jews with Christians, which 
shall be contracted according ‘to the civil code, they are de- 
élated valid and obligatory, and although these can never be 
solemnized with religious ceremonies, they shall not be anathe- 
matised, as hitherto they have been. 

On those three decisions the president, M. Furtado, ad- 
dressed the sanhedrim with copious eloquence. The decisions 
were read in Hebrew, according to the Portuguese pronuncia- 
tion, by M. Cracovia, and aferwards by M. Berr Jsaac-Berr 
with the Geiman accent. 

From 
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From the president’s speech I shall glean some few passages; 
the matter and manner offer some novelty. 

“‘ If our existence among all the nations of the earth, if the 
antiquity of our origin, if our long adversities, exhibit one of 
those political phenomena which presses on our attention, and 
excites our surprise, our convocation in the capital of Franee, 
and under the protection of the greatest Christian prince, the 
unexpected existence of a sanhedrim, of that ancient body, 
whose origin is lost in the night of time, is a phenomenon not 
less remarkable. We owe our admiration, our love, our grati- 
tude, to the hero who governs us ; he has given us this solemn 
opportunity to render a splendid homage to the purity of that 
rehgion which neither time, nor dispersions, nor the revolutions 
of empires, could destroy. Eternal as nature, durable as so- 
ciety, its principles necessarily have survived all human vicissi- 
tudes. 

“ Doctors of the law, and notables of Israel! no monarch 
had hitherto conceived the means by which he might shield us 
from the unfavourable prepossesions which long habit, more 
than any other motive, has attached even to the name of Jew; 
none had yet essayed if, by a clear interpretation of our dog- 
mas, we could be morally prepared for the enjoyments of poli- 
tical and civil rights ; none had yet seized on the simple notion, 
but fertile in its results, since it influences our own character, 
and the opinion of the people among whom we live, to con- 
voke an assembly of Israelitish deputies ; to interrogate them 
concerning their dogmas, their customs, and their ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, in a grand sanhedrim. The sovereigns of Europe, 
guided by timid and uncertain politics, imbued with a false no- 
tion that it was impossible to work our regeneration, attribute 
to our dogmas effects which are only to be ascribed to their 
Jaws, and reproach us with habits which they have compelled 
us to contract. : 

“ Seated on the first throne of the world, a man, the most 
astonishing man whom history presents to us, has given the 
fragments of Israel] a new era and a better fate! 

“« Since the time our ancestors have ceased to form a nation, 
the vicissitudes which have afflicted our existence have been 
interrupted but by short intervals. Nations civilized them- 
selves; we among them, alone, remain barbarous! Human va- 
nity seemed pleased by our humiliation, But Jet us turn away 
our eye from contemplating the horrid picture af our past ca- 
Jamities; ages of fanaticism and ignorance, where the misera+ 
ble Israelite was cast out of the society of men, and could find 
no resting-place. Frederick the Great, in Prussia; Joseph Il, 
in Austria; Leopold, in Tuscany; Alexander, in Russia; by 
their enlightened toleration, have commenced the great — 
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of our regeneration: but-it was reserved for the hero of this 
age to accomplish it on a more enlarged plan. 

“ This fortunate change in our situation will resolve a great 
problem in Jegislation and morality; we shall now see, having 
ebtained a national character, whether the Israelite shall still 
persevere in that repugnance he has so long shewn for agricul- 
ture and the arts; for useful trades, and the profession of arms. 
We shall see if that insulated state in which he has hitherto 
existed, and if the practices of money transactions are in him 
the result of a peculiar character, produced by his religion, or 
if, we are not to ascribe these to exterior circumstances, totally 
unconnected with his holy religion.” 

This is asmall part of the eloquent address of the president. 








THE REVENGE. 
[From Kotzebue’s Novellettes. ] 


s OU must marry a nobleman,” was the incessant ery of 

Lady Hedwiga Faltenwackel, whenever she addressed 
her young pupil, Amelia Willmuth, on the subject of matri- 
mony. “ You must marry a nobleman. To this end you 
must direct all your thoughts, words, actions, prayers, and de- 
sires! Gracious heavens! For what other end has your papa 
toiled so hard in trade, and amassed such immense sums, but 
to have the pleasure of hearing his only child called—your la- 
dyship ?” 

“ I never can think it,” said the gentle Amelia, “ you 
know, my good Lady Hedwiga, that my father always speaks 
lightly of nobility, and often compares them to the charyotides, 
which in architecture appear to support the building, but are 
in reality ouly ornaments, and hide the pillars upon which it 
rests.” 

“ O, for Heaven’s sake! (exclaimed the old lady, holding 
both her ears, although she could hear but with one) your 
father,” continued she, “ is an honest man, and a pious man 
too; but he knows nothing of the supreme pleasure of con- 
templating one’s great ancestry. In fact, I cannot help think- 
ing that he professes to despise high birth for fear of creating 
hopes in your mind which may never be realized ; but only let 
a young man of good family once cffer himself, his pedigree 
need not be as old as the creation, or that of the Faltenwackels 
—let it only be as old as the chesnuf-tree on the top of Mount 
Etna—let such a. man once pay bis addresses to you, and then 
you will hear how the tone will be altered. Why did he fx on 
me for your governess in preference to all others? He well 
knew, that notwithstanding my extreme poverty, my notions 
9 were 
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were too high to be levelled with those of tradesmen.: > He 
wished you, therefore, to be fitted by my tuition for that rank 
in life to which he hopes you will be raised.” 

“ Oh no, my dear Madam—I should rather think, that your 
integrity, virtue, and goodness of heart, were the qualities tor 
which he chose you. He thought that you, who had supported 
your parents by the labour of your hande—" Amelia would 
have added, but was interrupted by a 

¢ For Heaven’s sake, stop child! You shock my feelings 
win the bare idea that this should be kriiown to any living soul 
but you and your father. From bim f could not conceal it, 
because he procured me the work.” 

“« And oilen your parents died —” 

‘ Why then, ‘he forced me to be sure, to reside in his house. 
You were then but a child, quite a little infant, dear Amelia; 
and he laid you in my arms, and I pressed you to my heart, 
where you have been ever since.” 

«© And therefore—” 

“ No, not therefore, but because I am of an ancient good 
family ; and because he intended to marry you into a good 


farnily ; and because he knew that a common governess gould ‘ 


not introduce you into polite circles; and becauseand be» 
” 
cause— 

With this innocent chitchat did Lady Hedwiga amuse her- 
self hourafter hour. She was the worthiest and best of crea- 
tures that ever bore a coat of arms ; her principles were rigidly 
virtuous; her heart tender and compassionate, and her life irre+ 
proachable ; but an extravagant passion for her ancestry was 
her foible, and, perhaps, her hereditary disorder. With her, 
however, it was as harmléss as the horny tunicle which a man 
inherits from his father; only that in the education of Amelia, 
she could not help scattering this single grain of tares among 
the good corn. 

But our natures are such that we are not only indulgent to 
the weaknesses of those we love, we even sometimes catch 
their infection, and amalgamate them with our own. I have 
known persons averse froin snuff-taking, who, out of pure soci- 
ability, have taken pinches from their intimate friends, till 
suuff-taking became with themselves a habit also. What won- 
der then, that Amelia, who from her twelfth year had been 
dinned with the words “ you must marry a nobleman,” 
should at length declare with the utmost gravity, that “ she 
would marry nothing but g nobleman.” One solid pretension 
she had at le ast—~money Me what nobleman would not sub- 
mit toa gap in his pedigree for an income of two thousand dt. 
eats © 

Her father, however, sturdily opposed both governess and 
pupil. He was a plain dow nright tradesman, who had begua 
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business in early life, with a capital less than ten pounds, and 
by his industry ‘realized an immense fortune. It was bis wish 
td marry his only daughter to an honest man, who should carry 
on his business with the same ardour with which himself had 
commenced it. ‘But asa father has seldom a voice in oppo- 
sition to the will of an only daughter, honest Willmuth con- 
tented himself with ridiculing his daughter’s high notions, 
leaving her choice at the same time perfectly uninfluenced. 

It may not be improper to observe, that Amelia’s desire of 
becoming a lady, resembled the figures delineated by the frost 
on paues of glass. The god of love might have dissolved it in 
‘an instant, and reflected his own fair image in its stead. It un- 
fortunately happened, however, that her first lover was not only 

a plebian, but an incroyable of ‘the newest stamp—than which 
nothing could be less suited to Amelia’s taste. One might al- 
most have supposed him in the act of doing penance: for he 
was clothed as it were in sackcloth, though not crowned with 
ashes. His cold unfeeling heart was concealed under half a 
dozen waistcoats, and his hand rested in the place which his 
soul had chosen for its abode. He had learnt from the piste. 
sophy of the new school, of which he was a disciple, that the 
whole world, hors nous ef nos amis, was made up of fools; there- 
fore, that his own sonnets and puns were the first of their kind, 
aud that Wieland was a babe in his art. Moreover, his name 
was Flugwild (highflier) ; and having a fortune nearly equal to 
Amelia’s, he resolved not to couple himself with any thing of 
an inferior nature. This lovely girl had awakened his desires ; 
and conceiving it a moral impossibility for any woman not to 
admire him, he boldly paid bis addresses to her one evening 
in a ball- room, while dancing a country dance; and made so 
little secret of the affair, that he spoke loud enough to be over- 
heard by the whole company. 

The image of the modest Amelia’s future lover, which she 
unconsciously carried in her bosom, did not, as it af 
bear the slightest resemblance tothatof Flugwild. She there- 
fore carefully shunned him at the cdnclusion of thie dance, 
without giving herself the trouble to inquire about his rank : 
but her face was crimsoned the remaining part of the evening 
with a continual blush. This was sufficient for the plebian in- 

croyable, whose conceit construed it into an unequivocal symp- 
tom that she (in the language of Luc inda) was disposed to re 
sign herself entirely to his ‘enous appetite. According ly, he 
waited upon the father, in full confidence, the follo ving morn- 
ing, with ~~ view of fixing the wedding for the ensu: ing week. 

Mr. Willmuth was all astonishment to hear that the nuptials 

f his daughter were so near at hand, as she had not given him 

the slightest hint of the matter; but F lugwild protested with 
sO much a that Amelia was desperately in love vith 
Vol. - pl him, 
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him, that the plain o!d gentleman was constrained to give him 
credit. ‘To be sure he was not extremely well pleased with his 
future son in law: for instead of taking a seat by him on the 
svfa, ina sociable and friendly mauner, he was busily occupied 
all the time before the looking-glass, with burying his chin in 
his cravat. Yet he gave him a civil, answer, with the assu- 
rance, that, for his own part, he should have no objection to 
any one whom his daughter might approve, and would there- 
fore speak to her on the subject. 

Flugwild, in his extacy of delight, seized the old man’s hand, 
and shook it with so much violence, that he could with diffi- 
culty refrain from crying out. Ile then ‘turned over a few 
leaves of the Bible, which lay near him, observing that the 
Evangelist John was a philosophical visionary, and then blus- 

. tered away to inyite his friends to the wedding. . But the wed- 
ding, it should seem, was not likely to go on so merrily as Flug- 
wild imagined: for old Willmuth, in the guodness of his 
heart, first consulted Amelia: and the result of their consulia- 
tion was—a note from him to Mr. Flugwild, junior, stating, that 
his daughter, not feeling any inclination at present to change 
her state, she could onfly return Lim her thanks, in conjunction 
with his own, for the intended honour, and conclude with the 
wost hearty wishes for his future welfare. 

Whoever knows (and who is there that does not) how ¢eeply 
the philosophical incroyables of the present day are penetrated 
with a sense of their own excellencies, may easily picture to 
themselves the monstrous rage which tore the bowels of Mr. 
Viuewild, on receiving this note. He instantly set about pour- 
ing forth his resentment in sonnets and xanias: but as old Will- 
wath and his daughter ranked with the common herd of mor- 
tals, who never took the trouble to read these exquisite produc- 
tions of the muse, they totally failed of their effect. ‘The in- 
telligence that Amelia Willmuth would give her hand to none 
but a nobleman, though it aggravated its bitterness, yet served 
to clear up the mystery of his own ill success: for he did not 
suspect fora moment his deficiency in any requisite accom- 
plishment ; and the circumstance of birth he had long learnt 
to hold in sovereign contempt. Nevertheless, on this inct- 
dent, he built an infernal project of revenge : for, as my réa- 
ders may know, the philosophers of our day have such sort 
of sensations in common with us ordinary mortals; and in 
all they think and de, have commonly respect only to number 
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While Fluewild studied at Jena, there was a cotemporary 


studentat che university, called Distel, a young man possessing 
a clear head anda warm heart. He was the son of a shoe 
maker in the country; but aman in good circumstances, who 
was seized with the ambition of making him a scholar, and al 
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hearing the word of God out of his mouth from the pulpit. The 
old man fondly anticipated the delight he should feel in be- 
holding his fellow-citizens, and even the bailiff of the city, 
pull off their hats to the respectable offspring of his own 
loins. These pleasing reveries would visit him, especially as 
he sat tranquilly smoaking his pipe by the fire-side on a Sun- 
day. 
As little Crispia grew up, he was put to school, and taught 
Latin and Greek, for which he discovered more inclination and 
genius than for handling his father’s awl and hammer. He 
hurried, as thousands do, from one course of lectures to ano- 
ther, though he did not, like them, return as illiterate as he went. 
Qa the contrary, he collected much knowledge, which he di- 
ested with judgment. 

Yet with all his application, he lived gaily and freely, spend- 
ing as much in one year as his father had saved in forty; and 
contracted debts into the bargain. He then distinguished and 
embroiled himself by fighting duels with his fellow students, got 
expelled, and flying home, he found his father dead, and ts 
own character lost. 

(To be continued) 





UNFORTUNATE EMIGRATION to AMERICA, 
AAR. JOHN BERNARD GILPIN possessed an estate in 
a" Westmoreland, which had descended from heir to heir 
for many generations, and which he sold under the influence of 
a scheme of emigrating to America; and there becoming a 
proprietor of some of those immense, and rich tracts of land, 
so luxuriantly described on the banks of the Ohio. He en- 
gaged the cabin of a large vessel at Whitehaven, and provided 
himself with every instrument of husbandry, and whatever 
might contribute to the execution of his intentions. His 
family consisted of an amiable wife, and two young children ; 
a widowed sister, her three daughters,and ason. Being a man 
of an ancient family and greatly esteemed, several-neighbours, 
equally restless at home, and yearning for a sight of the new 
world, intreated permission to accompany him. Thus the ship 
obtained a cargo of respectable English emigrants ; among 
whom were some husbandmen, who had bound themselves to 
Mr. Gilpia for a term of years, to assist in the settlement of 
his contemplated domain. Mr. Gilpin was one of the most 
wary and frugal of his countrymen, and from this inherent dis- 
position, he withstood the temptation of purchasing lands in 
America previous to his departure from England, though al- 
jured by the most specious offers. 

512 The 
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The passage to the United States is seldom performed under 
five or six weeks, and sometimes adverse winds have extended 
the irksome voyage to three months. On the American coast 
his sister expired, trom the effects of the fatigne endured in 
the voyage, and the heat of the latitudes they had approached ; 
and her remains were committed to the bosom of the deep, 
After being becalmed ‘till the situation of the passengers was 
almost insupportable, the ship arrived in Hampton Roads. 

The port and town of Norfolk are as unhealthy as any on the 
coust. Mr. Gilpin procured a house in the upper part of the 
town, called the Old Fields, to which he immediately removed 
his numerous family. The yeliow fever was then raging. By 
this malignant disorder were Mr. Gilpin and several of his 
family seized. Ina short time it deprived him of his wife, 
and reduced himself, and one of his children, to a very low 
state. This misfortune, added to the intense heat of the sum- 
mer, had nearly clouded the prospects of Mr. Gilpin, when 
other obstacles presented themselves, which entirely frustrated 
his plans. The busbandman, on whom he had depended for 
the management of his farm, and whose passage he had paid, 
breaking at onec his. bond, and the ties of gratitude, absconded, 
This is a common trick played by redemptioners, who, allured 
by the prospect of high wages, run away on the first oppor- 
tunity; and for that reason but few emigrants have found their 
way of late into the United States, through this medium. 

This gentleman is a lineal descendant of that celebrated and 

ious man, the Rev. John Bernard Gilpin, archdeacon of Dur- 
Roane denominated the northern apostle. 





IRISH MUSIC, 


T has been often observed that a strain of tender pensive- 
ness is discernable throughout, in most of the music of this 
pation ; a circumstance, which has been variously accounted 
for ; and the same remarks, and the same reasons, hold good 
in regard to its poetry. 

* We sec,” (says Mr. Walker) “ that music maintajned its 
ground in this country, even after the invasion of the English, 
bur its style suffered a change ; forthe sprightly Phrygian gave 
place to the grave Doric, or soft Lydian measure. Such was 
the nice sensibility of the bards, such was their tender affection 
for their country, that the subjections to which the kingdom 
was reduced, affected them with the heaviest sadness. Sinking 
beneath this weight of sympathetic sorrow, they became a 
prey to melancholy: hence the plaintiveness of their music ; 
for the ideas that arise in the mind are always congenial to, and 
receive a tincture from, the influencing passion, Another cause 
might 





. might have occurred with the one just mentioned, in promoting 
d a change im the style of our music ; the bards often driven, to- 
st gether with their patrons, by the sword of oppression, from the 
in busy haunts of men, were obliged to lie concealed in marshes, 
; and in glynns and vallics resounding with the noise of falling 
De waters, or filled with portentous echoes. Such scenes as these, 
3 by throwing a settled gloom over the fancy, inust have con- 
siderably increased their melancholy: so that when they at- 
ie tempted to sing, it is not to be wondered at that their voices, 
id thus weakened by struggling against heavy mental depression, 
d should rise rather by minor thirds, which consist but of four 
y sethitones, than by major thirds, which consist of five. Now 
s almost all the airs of this period are found to be set in the 
‘s minor third, and to be of the sage and solemn nature of the 
v music which Milton requires in his [1 Penseroso.”—Hist. Mem. 
p of the Irish Bards, p. 19. 
2d To illustrate his position, Mr. Walker introduces the follow- 
| ing anecdote : 
P “ About the year 1780, one Maguire, a vintner, resided near 
> Charing Cross, London. His house was much frequented, and 
: his uncommon skill in playing on the harp was au additional 
incentive: even the duke of Newcastle, and several of the 
, ministry, sometimes condescended to visit it. He was one 
; night called upon to play some Irish tunes; he did so; they 
were plaintive and solemn. His guests demanded the reason, 
| and he told them, that the native composers were too deeply 


distressed at the situation of their country, and he 
to be able to compose otherwise. But, added he 


tocomplain of the plaintiveness of their notes. 


came gradually neglected, and he died, soon after 
distich engraven on his harp: 


‘ . . mete Re Ten “4? 
* Sicut amissum sors diadema gemit! 


cause ; a gause which operated anierior and sub 
invasion of the English : we mean the remarkable 
of the Irish to the passion of love ; a passion wl 
nificent establishments of the bards left them at 
to indulge. While the mind is enduring the torm 





fear, or despair, its effusions cannot be gay. 
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“ Offence was taken at these warm effusions; | 


“ Cur lyra funestas edit percussa sonores 





~ 


6 


r gallant sons, 
, take off the 


restraints under which they labour, and you will not have reason 


1is house be- 
, of a broken 


heart. An Irish harper who was a contemporary of Maguire, 
and like him felt for the sufferings of bis country, had this 


P) 


But perhaps the melancholy spirit which breathes through 
the Irish music and poetry, may be attribute 


d to another 
equent to the 
susceptibility 
ich the mu- 
liberty freely 
ents of hope, 
The greater 
ets, Tibullus, 
Catullus, 
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Catajlus, Petrarch, and Hammond, are elegiac. The subject 
of their songs is always love, and they seem to understand 
poetry to be designed for no other purpose than to stir up that 
passion in the mind.” 





S. 





FELICITY SEATED in the BREAST. 


O truth is more generally inculcated than the one, that 
happiness inheres not in affluence or rank. Yet, what- 
ever influence it may have in the minds, or prevalence in dis- 
course, in the actions of mankind its authority is feeble. The 
universal pursuit is felicity, and the commonly selected paths 
to it are those of wealth and exaltation. The dazzling splen- 
dour of the objects, and the ardour of exertion, prevent the de- 
huded strugglers from perceiving that their aim exists not out of 
the breast, and that virtuous recollection and desire there, and 
the conduct which will ensure those feelings, will alone be ever 
invariably happiness. 

An instance of the truth of this remark is to be found in the 
history of Isabel. Her parents had accidentally met in a re- 
mote colony of the British empire ; her father was an adven- 
turer, and her mother proceeded from England as the domestic 
of a planter’s wife: Some years after their marriage the. con- 
cerns of these scttlers drew them to their native country. It 
was in this passage that Isabel was born, and shortly after the 
turbulence of the weather being too violent for the tender 
frame of ber mother in her weakened state, she languished and 
died. The father of Isabel on his arrival placed her in the 
hands of his rejatives, who were persons in the lowest station. 
He himself embarked again for the colony, but the vessel 
foundered at sea, and he perished. A yery small proportion 
of his property fell into the possession of his friends, and 
Isabel was left an orphan, destitute and helpless, to pass through 
life. As soon as she could do any thing, shé was hired by a 
mechanic's wife to take care of her children. Here she lived 
some time very uncomfortably, ’till her mistress had no further 
use for her, one of the children being able to supply her place, 
and Isabel sought for another service. She continued several 
years in this manner in a variety of situations, ’till, at length, 
she was taken into the house of a widow lady, where she met 
with kinder treatment, and had an opportunity to learn the ru- 
diments of education, and to improve in deportment and good 
breeding. She gradually acquired a degree of elegance In het 
carriage, and employing some leisure in reading, imbibed a pro- 
portion of information, 

Her 
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Her mistress looked upon her with benevolence, and having 
a means of improving her condition, recommended her as com- 
panion to the lady of a general officer. Isabel, in her new 
situation, travelled into many parts, and saw much df the 
world. -This sphere of life had the attraction of novelty, and 
contrasted with the hardships of her earlier years, was a pleasing 
increase of ease and respectability. Her mistress followed 
her husband to a military station in the Mediterranean, and 
Isabel accompanied her. She had not been long in this part, 
when she drew the regard of the aid-de camp of the general. 
Isabel saw too much advantage in the alliance to offer much 
opposition, and they were united. Her husband was an able 
officer, and employed in many difficult enterprizes. His merit 
obtained him promotion, and he arrived at a considerable 
command. Inanumber of years, and in continued experience, 
he gained much honour; and, at length, had the good for- 
tune to succeed ia an exploit of brilliancy and moment. He 
was, in recompense for his valour, elevated to the highest dis- 
tinction of his profession, and invested witha title. Isabel 
was thus, from the lowest condition of society, raised to the 
highest eminence: she was surrounded with affluence, with 
grandeur, and with glory ; her husband revered as a hero, and 
loved as a benefactor. 

Yet was not Isabel sincerely happy: she admired, but she 
could not bring her heart to love her husband. She had mar- 
ried from interested motives, and the quality of her partner’s 
mind were more calculated to enforce obedience than to win 
affection. Although she had felt the pangs of poverty, it had 
not taught her to sympathize with the calamities of others, but 
rather to retain more tenaciously her own, since she had felt 
its value. Her elevation she could not enjoy, as it was be- 
yond her sphere! and, though she possessed common intelli- 
gence, she was not acquainted with the peculiar modest cus- 
toms of her present superior condition. She every day became 
more thoroughly convinced, that happiness depends not upon 
success. 

B. S. 





SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT: 
Taken from a late Number of the Connecticut Courant. 


§ Spinney HUTCHINS has advertised, that I have ab- 

sented myself from his bed and board, and forbid all per- 
sohs trusting me on his account, and cautioned all persons 
against m: iking me any payment on his account ; 1 now adver- 


tise the public, that the said Thomas Hutchins came as a for- 
Q tune- 
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tune-teller into this town about a year ago, with a recommen- 
dation, with which some artful falsehoods induced me to marry 
him, and take bim into my house and bed, from which his bru- 
tality has drove me with wounds and bruises; he bas threat- 
ened my life, and kept me by force from entering my house to 
take any of my clothing, money, or other property ; he has 
also forcibly detained the chest, money, and property of m 
sister ;—his fears that any body will trust him are vain, as [ will 
not pay his debts: some debts, due to me when 1 married, [ 
hope will not be paid to him ; { have never heard that any body 
owed him a debt; if they do, they had better pay him immedi- 
ately, as he will want it, for L shail maintain him no longer. 
Of the four wives he had before me, the last he quarrelled 
away ; how the other three came by their deaths he can best in- 
form the public—but I caution all widows or maidens against 
marrying him, be their desire for matrimony ever so strong. 
Should he make his advances under a feigned name, they may 
look out for a little, strutting, talkative, feeble, meagre, hat- 
chet-faced fellow, with spindle-shanks, and a little warped in 
the back! 
THANKFUL HUTCHINS. 
East Windsor, May 22, 1807. 





An ANECDOT E. 


6 bie following anecdote may perhaps serve to shew the ab- 
surdity of the practice of duelling better than the most 
serious arguinentation :-— 

The brave Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, was a large heavy 
man, and was challenged by a thin active French officet. 
* We are not upon equal terms with rapiers,” said Van Tromp, 
“ but call upon me to-morrow morning, and we will adjust the 
affair better”. When the Frenchmen called, he found the Dutch 
admiral destriding a barrel of gunpowder: “ There is room 
enough for you,” said Van Tromp, “ at the other end of the 
barre! ; sit down, there is a match ; as you were the challenger, 
give fire.” ‘The Frenchman was a little thunderstruck at this 
terrible inode of fighting ; but as the Dutch admiral told him 
he would fight in no other way, terms of accommodation en- 
sued. 





REFLECTION. 


[ is highly commendable in young persons to be docible, 
and not to treat with contempt the advice of those who 
wish them well. Their inexperience may render them confident 
in their own opinions, but this confidence the events of their 
future lives will, it is probable, completély, if not severely, cor- 
rect, 6 
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ANECDOTE of CHAUCER. 


PEGHT, in his Life of Chaucer, says,“ It seemeth that 
4 rat . 

Chaucer was of the Inner Temple; for not many years 
since Master Buckley did see a record in the same house, 
where Geffrey Chaucer was fined two shillings for beating a 
Franciscan friar in Fleet-street. 





ANECDOTES of GARRICK. 


HIS inimitable actor was going down the Strand, near So- 
merset-house, with his friend Monsey; a porter was trip- 
ping along, and whistling with every indication of careless good 
spirits. Garrick told his friend he would draw a crowd round 
the man before he reached Temple Bar. For this purpose he 
went forward, and contrived to attract the notice of the lively 
porter, and gave him such a marking look with his expressive 
features, that the man’s disposition was changed in a moment. 
He followed Garrick with his eyes attentively fixed. Garrick 
found means to stop ‘till the man came near him, when he 
looked at him again with a new expression, and proceeded in 
this manner, hastily departing every time the man approached. 
At length the paor fellow twisted and turned himself in all di- 
rections, in order to see if there was any thing attached to his 
dress that excited attention, pulling off his wig with the same 
view, and asking all persons near him if any thing was the mat- 
ter with him, that induced the gentleman before him to notice 
him in so extraordinary a manuer, ’till at length Garrick fully 
effected his purpose, in seeing a crowd about the man. 


THE late Mrs. Clive was an actress of considerable repute 
in London, long before Garrick appeared on the stage. When 
his genius broke forth in the metropolis, every other performer 
sunk at once into the shade; and Mrs. Clive, as well as the rest, 
with all her original merit, fell into comparative insignificance. 
Her temper was violent, and her manners coarse. She always 
vented her spleen, without restraint, upon Garrick, and even 
affected to deny his merit as an actor. One night, while he 
was performing Lear, she stood behind the scenes, attending to 
his performance. Unable, with all er masculine roughness of 
character, to resist the pathetic touches of his acting, she 
remained fixed on the spot, sobbing, and abusing him at the 
same moment; at length, after repeated alternations of tears 
and curses, wholly overcome by the affecting powers of the 
great actor betore her, she hastily rushed from the place, with 
the following strange, but expressive tribute to the universality 
of his skill—* D—n him, | believe he could act a gridiron.” 

Vol. 47, 5K Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Ryan, of Stonehouse, to R. Trewavas’s Charade, inserted Fune 29, 


is a stick the FERRULE’s seen— 


Tis that’s the answer, as I ween. 


*,,* Similar anwers have been also received from W. D. of Bristol; J. Bad. 
cock, of Mousehole; Hester Easter, of Poole ; R. Loosmore, and Jf. Joyce, 
of Tivertoa; H. Ellis, of Exeter; W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater; and 
R. Pentreath, of Mousehole. 








Answer, by W. D. of Bristol, to J. Fatrweather’s Rebus, inserted June 29. 


wis potent DEATH man’s fleeting life shall end, 
Then may his sou! to blissful Heav’n ascend ! 
Where happy seraphs loud ton’d peans sing, 

To righteous God, their glorious sire and king. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J. R.S. R. of Awliscombe; 
Thomas Coumbe, of St. German’s; T. Wyatt, J. Joyce, and R. Loosemore, 
of Tiverton; a private of the loyal Mencage volunteers; H. Ellis, of Exeter; 
R. Gidley, of Dean Prior; P. Ninnis, and S. Kendrick, of Tavistock; J. A. 
Dyer, of Taunton; and W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater. 





Answer, by W. D, Champion, of —. to F. Ryan’s Charade, inserted 
uly 6, 


HEN your two parts are right combin’d, 
The fragrant LAVENDER you'll find. 


tr We have received the like answer from J. R.S.R. of Awliscombe; 
H. Ellis, of Exeter; J]. Woodman, North Carry; J. Joyce, and R. Loose- 
more, of Tiverton; and G. Spry, of Egg Buckland. 











A REBUS, 4y G. A. F. Arden, of South Petherton. 


| a eegntpeni yr of a part of the year findaright; 
Then a word that means sharp I pray ‘bring to sight: 
These found, and connected, to view will appear, 

A fair, pleasant village in Somersetshire, 








ANAGRAMMATICAL REBUS, dy T. Rutger, of Clowance, 
} te a passion that’s base, if a letter you take, 


The name of my spouse then you will not mistake; 

Reduce it again, and, perhaps, then you’l] find 

What oft to the beggar and poor are tnclin’d ; 

Once more then subtract, and then you’llexpound 
What's seldom in summer’s gay reign to be found ; 
Should these few hints fail, nor the sequel disclose, 

A nymph 1 once low’d I woald have you'transpose ; 
And if I mistake not, you then will discover 

Who now is my wife, and who once was my lover, 





case ‘oec e600 -Co“tcOR 


(tr Enigmatical lifts of young ladies’ uames are very improper, and ther pul 


‘lication might reasonably give offence. 
+*+ The postage of letters is expected.to be paid, and genuine solutions to be seat 


with questions, charades, Gc. 
6 POETRY. 
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On finding a little Bird in my House, and letting it go, May 31, 1807. 


(3% little trembling flutt’rer, go, 
Again the sweets of freedom know; 
Go tothy tov’d, and loving mate, 

The tale of thy mishap relate; 

Go to thy tender young; convey 

The graivu, the seed, or insect prey 5 

Go to them! swell thy little throat, 
And teach their infant tongues thy note. 


Ah! could I with unfeeling heart, 
Refuse thee freedom to impart? 
Or from thy body tear thy head, 
And see thy lovely form hie dead? 
Thy beauteous plumes al] cover’d o’er, 
And clotted thick with crimson gore ; 
No little captive, thou shalt go, 
Thou freedom’s sweets again shalt know ; 
Go, wanton onthy dappled wing; 
Go range the air; go chirp and siags 
For sober reason must disdain 
A hapless pris’ner to detain; 
And all it can will strive to save 
From slav’sy’s chains a pining slave. 


South Petherton, G. A. F. ARDEN. 














OUR COUNTRY! 
GAINST ambition’s mad career, 


’Gainst usurpation’s laws severe, 

We will uphold, devoid of fear, 

OUR COUNTRY. 
What are those rights which Britons prize? 
Or what those sacred liberties, 
Which rais’d so ‘high in Europe’s eyes 

OUR COUNTRY? 
If in captivity we're led, 
Our children number’d with the dead, 
And desolation shall o’erspread 

OUR COUNTRY. 

Why did our brave forefathers fall? 
Or arm at reedom’s magic call]? 
*T was to defend from foreign thrall 

OUR couNTRY! 
Their sons shall well deserve the name 
Which they have sender’d dear to fame, 
And still secure from war’s fierce flame 

OUR couNTRY! 

What sounds inspire us from the tomb, 


Exclaiming, ‘from carth’s hollow’d womb, © Ob 
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** Oh! rescue from the general doom 
““ yOUR COUNTRY |” 

*Tis NELSON’s voice! Britannia’s pride, 
Who all the pow’r of France defy’d, 
Aad in the hour of battle died 

TO SAVE HIS COUNTRY. 
The hero cries, in seraph strain— 
** Britons! I have not bled in vain, 
** No tyrants shall by conquest gain 

** youR COUNTRY!” 

Tho’ Europe fall, as to the grave, 
Our heroes—valiant, bold, and brave, 
Will nobly die, or nobly save 


THEIR COUNTRY. 




















VERSES WRITTEN za a LADY’s GREENHOUSE. 


Sys"? daughters of the purple spring, 
How pleas’d your tender forms I hail, 
Who load with balm the zephyr’s wing, 

W hose vivid tints the eyes regale. 


At early morn, and evening hour, 
Lo! Marian all your wants attends; 
Enjoys of innocence the bow’r, 
And sits amid her blooming friends. 


Yet ah! not long ye yield delight; 
Your fragrant breath must cease to flow ; 
These leaves, alas! no longer bright, 
Must croud the sullen earth below. 


Yet she, whose kindly fostering care, 
Admits the breeze and genial ray, 
Shall be at length no longer fair, 
ho makes the gloomiest circles gay. 


Ev’n she on whom the graces wait, 
Whose mien displays a rural bloom ; 
Shall feel th’ asperity of fate, 
And sink at Jast into the tomb! 


Where all the virtues oft will sigh 
A tribute due to Marian’s shade, 
** Alas! that such a mind should die, 
** What pity such a form should fade !”” 








SONNET to an EARWIG. 
















HY, earwig! art thou held in disesteem? 
Why shrink my nerves when thou approachest near ? 

Thy pow’rs to injure me but puny seem— 

But thou’rt acreeper; hence proceeds my fear. 
Tis said, like wriggling scandal, to the ear 

Thou lov’st to work thy dark, insidious way, 
Depositing thy secret venom there, 

To lead the tickied organ’s sense astray. 
No wonder, then, the feeling, with dismay, 

Vile reprle! thy detested presence shun, 
(if such a treacherous thing, as rumours say, 

Thou really art,) lest they should be undone. 
Avaunt! forif I catch thee in my room, 
Like the backbiting flea’s shall be thy instant doom, 

HAF 1Z, 
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